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1814, he declared that all the past was forgotten and for-
given, and that the future of Poland would be his peculiar
care. In fulfilment of his promises, he went to the Con-
gress of Vienna accompanied by Prince Adam Czar-
toryski, the most eminent Pole of the day. In considera-
tion of the events that followed, it is curious to reflect that
the chief hindrance to the generous intentions of the Czar
really lay in the attitude of Great Britain. This attitude,
one of unpardonable short-sightedness, was due in a large
measure to the invincible stupidity of Lord Liverpool,
and of the British representative at the Congress, Lord
Castlereagh. Liverpool began by assuming that it would
be impossible to obtain autonomy for Poland, though the
whole of it was already in the hands of the Czar, who
was set on retaining it for the Poles. Casdereagh's literal
interpretation of a memorandum from Liverpool on
the subject completed the confusion. The memorandum,
drafted for Castlereagh's guidance, ran as Mows:
" There can be no doubt that the restoration of the
Kingdom of Poland, such as it was in the year 1792,
under an hereditary, independent, and limited mon-
archy, would be the measure most just in itself, and
most satisfactory to the people of this country.
" Have we any right, however, to call upon Russia,
Austria, and Prussia to give up those provinces of
Poland which they have annexed to their own
dominions, and which continue to form part of them ?
Certainly not. We may recommend it, but we can
do no more. For however unjust the partition of
Poland may have been, if from consideration of
prudence we either found it impracticable, or did not
deem it expedient to oppose tnem at the time they
were made, we can have no right at the distance of
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